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ghe Hournal of Belles Bettres. 


SCHLOSS HAINFELD. 


‘A Winter in Lower Styria.—We do not like 
to anticipate, nor can.we hope to convey a 
just idea of Captain Hall’s new book by piece- 
meal, yet we are strongly tempted to give in 
advance one chapter, entitled “The Day at 
Hainfield.” it will bear — as well as 
any thing we are acquainted with. ' 


The footsteps of time fell so lightly at Hainfeld, that 
] find it difficult to mark their traces; for after we had 
~ ‘consented to remain a month longer, at the countess’s 
‘earnest entreaty, we began to consider ourselves really 
at home, and to take those regular measures for our 
~ comfort and-oeeupation, which it is impossible to think 
of when the hot fit of the traveller’s fever is upon us. 
We breakfasted in our own‘apartments, and as it was 
established asa by-law that nothing should there be spoken 
bot German, we found it a most antusing meal. The 
- ¢hildren soon got far a-head of their parents, and spoke 
- with ease and correctness, long before either of us-could 
make even part of a sentence out. The facility with 
which young organs take up new sounds, and employ 
with perfect correctness, and, as it were, instinctively, 
~ the most complicated yules of grammar, is truly astu- 
nishing. This arises in part, no doubt, from their minds 
being unéncumbered with too many ideas, and from their 
| _ judgment not being entangled by too great a fastidious- 
, ness in the arrangement and expression of their thoughts. 
At all events, they readily find the means of saying, 
with unconscious accuracy, whatever they please, while 
their seniors hesitate, lose patience, and become con- 
fased in their vain endeavours after correctness. 
Ishould have mentioned, that before breakfast I had 
every morning to make a written report to the countess 
_of the condition of all our party. The circumstances 
which gave rise to this arrangement are as follows :— 
I have already stated, that our hostess, though con- 
~ fined to bed, contrived to make herself acquainted with 
every thing that was going on in the castle. But she 
had too much taste, as well as too much good sense, to 
| carry these secret investigations into our private apart- 
ments. Yet it was precisely to what passed there that 
her chief curiosity, or rather her chief anxiety, was now 
directed. She took it into her head that my little boy, 
_ then somewhat more than a year old, was rather delicate 
' inhealth,—though, in fact, he was as stout as an infant 
> Hercules; and she took similar fancies with respect to 
' the others, and sometimes honoured papa and mamma 
with a little equally groundless alarm. Now, as a consi- 
' derable portion of this excellent old lady’s night was pass- 
_ ed in weary watchfulness, in consequence of her painful 
» maladies, she generally—though without the shadow of 
» areason—worked herself into a double degree of fever 
"about the children before morning came. At day-break, 
accordingly, old Joseph, the butler, used to be summoned 
to her bedside, in order that he might report if there 
# bad been any remarkable stir during the night in our 
| Wing of the castle—any calls for assistance—any mes- 
| tage for the doctor ; and when the ald soldier smiled at 
all these enquiries, and said he believed we had all slept 
like tops, he was scolded for his inhumanity, and de- 
spatched to our quarters, to learn, if possible, whether 
» We were dead or alive. 
The honest fellow, Who took the direct and soldier- 
like method of going straight to his point, rapped at my 
> door, and stated that the countess having the day before 
»- Meard the young graf, or count, as the servants persisted 
| ™ calling the poor boy, cry twice; or having observed 
) ne of the young ladies look pale, was quite uneasy till 
the could know how they had passed the night. This 
No. 10—part 11.—seErr. 6, 1836. 
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message rendered it necessary that I should go to the 
nursery to ascertain how the case stood, and thus I was 
often called upon to disturb both the young graf and his 
sisters, and the old folks too, long before the fitting hour ; 
and after all, Joseph’s report, we found, never satisfied 
the countess. It was either too incomplete for her cu- 
riosity, or. too full for her anxiety, by the details sug- 
gesting fresh alarm. So that, when one of us went to 
her room, as usuul, about ten o’clock, we generally found 
her under some extraordinaey delusion as to what was 
passing with us. So strongly sometimes did these fan- 
cies affect her, that she believed she knew much better 
what we were doing, than we did ourselves, and fie- 
quently she wished us to send for the physician, or to 
persuade us to let her doctor the children, though they 
had been, and still were, in perfect health! 

All this might have been laughed at, co far as it con- 
cerned ourselves; but as it seriously affected the count- 
ess’s peace of mind, I bethought me of a device which 
corrected most of thé evil, and give her infinite pleasure. 
I offered to send her every morning an official written 
bulletin of the health of the whole party; and as I had 
by this time learned her taste for the details of domes- 
tic gossip, and observed the singular accuracy and mi- 
nuteness of her information respecting every other de- 








ration—to other ladies a pleasure—was tv our poor friend, 
all of whose movements were accompanied by suffering, 
a most painful and protracted task. After what I have 
mentioned of her taste and habits, I need scarcely sa 
that she dressed.in tie old'style, but always with mu 
neatness; and being bolstered up by some eight or ten 
pillows of different as and dimensions, she received 
her company almost as if she were sitting, As the bed, 
too, was rather low, her face came just on a level with 
those of her visiters, and as she ded no deafness, the 
conversation was carried on quite as easily as if the 





which unusually wide, was divided into two com- 
partments ; one of these she occupied herself, the other 
presented a strange mixture of order and confusion. As 
her curiosity about every thing in the external world, 
from which she was now shut out, had rather increased 
than abated by her inability to follow its movements in 
person, she applied herself with great diligence to read- 
ing all sorts of books, and her friends being well aware 
of her desire to sew every thing new, took care to fur- 
nish her whatever works of merit appeared. In like 
manner she had newspapers sent to her from every 
quarter ; and, in spite of all she said about the pain and 
difficulty of writing, she contrived tu keep up an active 











partment of the castle, and indeed of the whole estate, 
this was not difficult. Have thus elected myself her 


correspondence with persons who, knowing ker love for 
information and gossip, supplied her plentifully. 





ladyship’s spy extraordinary upon my own family, I 
completed the circle of her secret knowledge, by report- 
ing every single thing that passed in our apartments. | 

The visit which one of us always made to the count- 
ess, about ten o’clock, was merely fora moment, to wish 
her good-morning, or to furnish her with any farther 
particulars-‘she might be anxious about respecting the 


of Hainfeld, or fifty miles round, which we had the least 
wisi? to obtain. For example, she one day heard my 
eldest girl say she liked chocolate for breakfast; and 
though there was a very good sort to be had in the vil-| 
lage of Feldbach, hard by, it was not nearly good enough | 
for the countess’s notions of hospitality. So a man was, 
actually despatched on horseback, at three o'clock next 
morning, to Gratz, between thirty and forty miles off, 
to procure a particular kind of chocolate, made accord- 
ing to a recagpt of the princess of Salms. In like man- 
ner, when she found that some of us preferred tea to cuf- 
fee, she was not content with what the village, or even 
Vienna, could produce, but wrote off instantly to a mer- 
chant at Trieste to send her, not a pound or two, but a 
whole chest of the best and most recently imported tea! 

Our pretests against this*sort of extravagance were 
all in vain; and when, one day, I incidentally threw 
out some allusion to the inroad we were making upon 
her establishment, she rang the bell, sent for.the ver- 
walter, or bailiff, made him bring her the last month’s 
accounts, and took a world of pains to satisfy. me that 
we cost her scarcely any thing additional. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “all the meat, poultry, and 
milk, which are used in the house, come from my farm; 
even the flour which makes the bread, is sent from my 
mill,—the vegetables are from my garden, and the fuel 
from my own forests. The other expenses are quite 
inconsiderable.” 

So far did this generous old lady carry her notions of 
hospitality, that she wished even to pay our postages ; 
and I think she was a little hurt because we took mea- 
sures to prevent the shopkeepers at the village from in- 
serting all our purchases in her accounts, according to 
her secret directions. 

After the short visit we paid to the countess about ten 
o’clock, we returned to our rooms, while she “ got up,” as 
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Like most people, she fully intended to read every 
book and pamphlet which came to her, and conscien- 
tiously resolved to answer every letter. Like the rest* 
of the world, however, who possess greater activity than 
she could boast of, she redeemed this pledge to her con- 
science, by doing little more than glancing over the 
books, reading the leading: ;srticles in the political jour- 


preceding night. She took that opportunity of asking | nals, and replying to one letter in ten. In ordinary life 
when the carriage would be wanted to give the children| this leads simply to more or less remorse, fresh resolu- 
a drive, on, what we should like to have for dinner; in| tions, to be again broken, and-a degree of- disorder 
short, whether there was any thing within the compass | amongst one’s papers, dependent on the habits of ‘the 


individual. Other people may run away from ‘the ar- 
rears of their unanswered letters, and uncut books, but 
the poor countess, being chained to her bed, was obliged 
to allow the huge accumulation to be always beside her, 
like a permanent nightmare. I have counted in one file 
three dozen unopened publications in English, French, 
and German, besides pamphlets innumerable, and end- 
less files of newspapers. I shudder sympathetically, 
when I recollect the bundles of docketed, and the pyra- 
mids of undocketed letters; nay, not unfrequently of 
unopened letters, of several weeks standing. In addi- 
tion to this vast chaos of unstudied literature, stale 
news, and truncated as well as embryo correspondence, 
lay a sea of accounts. There were the “farm accounts,” 
the “house accounts,” the “ miller’s accounts,” inter- 
spersed with a perfect snow storm of bills, receipted and 
unreceipted, mixed with Austrian bank-notes, and here 
and there a bag of silver money, all in most admired 
disorder, and destined never to be redd up! 

The countess, it must, however, be stated, was by no 
means careless or disorderly in her arrangements; but 
she undertook more than she could by possibilty per- 
form ; and, as her independent spirit rejected all assiat- 
ance from clerks, “dames de compagnie,” or other 
agencies by which old age sometimes attempts to do 
the work of youth by proxy, her b@piness and her plea- 
sures,—such as they were,—necessarily accumulated 
work beyond the. power of her feeble hands to discharge. 
When a book, or letter, or pamphlet, was required, the 
bell was rung, «hd her maid Pepe, a very clever person, 
sent to the farther side of the bed to search for it. The 
abigail had address enough on these occasions, so far as 
she could take the ny unobserved, to put things a 
little to rights; but it would have been a labour of hours 
or of days to arrange matters properly. : 

Had the countess been laid up in this fashion in any 





she good-humouredly called making her toilet. This ope- 





other country, she might have been finely pillaged by 
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party had beén sitting in a drawing-room. Her bed, . 
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the people about her; but thereds an innate good faith 
and resolute integrity about the Germans, which leads 
them, as a part of their nature, to adopt fair dealing in 
every thing. We had many opportunities of remarking 
this admirable characteristic of the nation, not only 
during our residence at Hainfeld, but afterwards ‘n 
traveling through other parts of the country; and | hope 
one day to be able to give some interesting and instruc- 
tive instances in point, which occurred to us in the 
course of our subsequent Jong journey. 


Until noon, we seldom saw any thing of the countess, 
except during the short visit about ten o’clock, which 
was occupied, as I have said, chiefly in explanations of 
points in the bulletin of the night, and in settling what 
we should best like for dinner. The’interval between 
that hour and mid-day was spent by us instudying Ger- 
man, writing letters, superintending the education of 
the elder children, or finally in putting young Master 
Basil Sidmouth de Roos to sleep.. As the comfort of the 
afternoon depended essentially, as I shall explain pre- 
sently, ou this small gentleman's getting a sleep in the 
middle of the day ; and as he took it into his head that 
nobody but his papa could, or at all events should, Hush 
him to his morting’s rest, I was obliged, partly on ac- 
count of the peace of the family, and partly on that o' 
the countess, to enact the part of under nursery-maid for 
half an hour, almost every forenoon, for some months. 


Tt is not so easy as those who have not tried the ex- 
periment may suppose, to hush a child of fifteen months 
to sleep. The business, indeed, was not quite new to 
me; but as I found my present task much harder than 
it had ever been before, I was obliged to have recourse 
to additional methods. One of these consisted in sing- 
ing, as well as I might, a’ drinking song I had once 
heard in a coffee-room in Ireland. As I had not a sin- 
gle note of music in my soul, or, at all events, in my 
thrvat, I had nothing for it but to follow the example of 
the monks who, in a similar case, (1 do not mean in 
hushing babies, but in chanting offices,) use a deep 
groan or grunt as a ranning bass. To my little man, 
however, this seemed the most charming melody possi- 
ble ; and no sooner did he hear the sounds, than off he 
went in as deep an accompaniment as his tiny organs 
would admit of, which he continued till the soporific 
monotone set him to sleep. oe 

This habit of his led to rather a ludicrous scene some 
months afterwards, at a village near Saltzburg, called 
Berchtesgaden. We had been attracted to the church 
by the sight of a grand procession, and on entering with 

. the crowd, found the priest celebrating a marriage. All 
went on soberly till the ghostlygfather (who had no more 
voice than 1 have) began to cffint some portion of the 
service. The instant the well-known sounds reached 
the child’s ears, he struck off, at the full stretch of his 
voice, with my Irish drinking song. The surprise of 
the whole party was soon changed into mirth, and the 
first horror of the priest into such amusement, that he 
was forced to intermit his chant, and join in the irre- 
verent laugh which had spread amongst his hearers. 

At twelve o’clock exactly, for she was extremely punc- 
tual, I went off to our good hostess’s room, where, what- 
ever had been her sufferings during the night, however 
sleepless, she was sure to be found cheerful, and not 
only ready to converse, but eager to hear what was go- 
ing on, and to give her opinion upon every thing and 
every body, just as if she could still mix in society, and 
influence, as had been long her wont, the opinions and 
actions of other people. 

Her chief object in arranging this visit was nominally 
the study uf German; but the lessons, so far as that 


went, proved little profitable ; for it was scarcely possi-|. 


ble for me to read ten words before some anecdote oc. 
curred to her connected with her early intercourse with 
Sir Walter Scott or Dugald Stewart, or her later inter- 
course with the men of letters in Germany ; or it might 
relate to Napoleon’s occupation of Vienna—or to the 
details of those ruinous campaigns which swept like 
Debacles over the fertile provinces of Austria—or the 
topic might be the fashionable society of the capital, and 
the endless intrigueg of the court—or, finally, she would 
branch off into soMe speculation on the magnificent 
literature of her adopted country, or that of France and 
England, with all of which she appeared to be equally 
familiar. On each and all of these topics, and twenty 
others which I have not mentioned, she conversed with 
equal readiness, and always in the most lively and ap- 

ropriate manner, never lugging any story in by the 
head and shoulders—never exhausting any thing, or 
dwelling a moment longer upon any topic than exactly 
suited the taste of her company. Her memory seemed 
to be boundless; and I have often deeply regretted since 
that I had not—Boswell fashion—taken some notes of 


her conversation ; for almost all her anecdotes posseSsed 
an intrinsic general ihterést beyond their mere point, 


from being connected with men and things in which all 


the world are concerned. 


At one o’clock, or half-past one, my post by the 
countess’s bed-side was taken by Mrs. Hall, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes accompanied by one, or at most 
two, of her other guests, of whom, during the early part 
of our visit at Hainfeld, there were generally several 
parties in the castle besides ourselves. In the mean 
time, I took a smart walk over the hills, or strolled with 
the children in the woods, or walked to.the village to 
make some purchase at the omniumgatherum shop which 
supplied not only the castle, but the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood with every article under the sun—great and 
small—from a needle to a plough-share. 


.. By four o’clock all the company having returned from 
their walks, rides, or'shooting parties, and dressed for 
dinner, we assembled in the countess’s room. Generally 
speaking, as I have already mentioned, she found her 
strength unequal to sustain conversation with more than 
one or two persons, but during the half hour which 
elapsed between the dressing bell and the dinner bell, 
she liked to see the whole of her guests at once. The 
greatest number evor assembled, and that accurred only 
upon one occasion, was eighteen; but generally, the 
numbers ranged from eight to ten or a dozen, including 
the children, who took all their meals with us. During 
this period the countess seldom made any attempt to join 
in the general conversation, but lay, or rather reclined 
on her pillows, tranquilly listening to the rest. 

When dinner was announced, and we had all left her, 
she sent for the nursery-maid and the child; and I verily 
believe that the hour, or hour and a half which followed, 
were to her the happiest in the twenty-four. Her fond- 
ness for the infant, which was excessive, may have been 
due, in some degree, to the recollection of her own, an 
only and most extraordinary child, and all that she had 
gone through on his account.’ And it so chanced that 
our boy took wonderfully to her; and though at first 
rather frightened by the strange dress, and appearance, 
and situation of the countess, he gradually became re- 
assured, and used to sit for hours together on her bed. 
Sometimes he crept close up to her face, and laid his 
cheek by hers, in such contrast as to draw many a 
touching’ remark from herself, and sometimes to squeeze 
out a tear from the more sensitive amongst her friends, 
who knew her sad history. But she never shed a tear 
herself, even in relating to us her bitterest distresses. 
Ths whole comfort of this visit, so important to the 
countess’s happiness, depended upon the little gentle. 
man being in a guod humour, and that again turned 
upon his having had a due allowance of sleep in the fore- 
noon. It was chiefly on this account that I was obliged 
to occupy myself in contributing to his morning nap, in 
the manner I have already described. 

One hears of very wonderful children in most parts of 

the world ; but I am not sure that I ‘ever heard of one 
who excited such unqualified surprise as the countess’s 
son. While his mind appears tu have been of the most 
masculine and matured strength, even at a very early 
age, his bodily frame is described as one of extreme 
fgebleness and delicacy ; and though some people have 
supposed that the countess, who devoted her life exclu- 
sively to him, may have hurt him by over anxiety, I 
have learned, from good authority, that he owed his 
daily life—so to speak—to her unceasing care ; and that 
such a hothouse plant.was he, that, had she for an in- 
stant relaxed her attentions, he must have dropped at 
once into the grave. ‘ 
I shall merely remark here, before resuming the de- 
scription of our daily occupations at Hainfeld, that if 
the merits of the poor forlorn countess’s child were of 
such a high order as to engage so remarkably the atten- 
tion of every one who knew him, far and near, we cun 
easily understand how her own distress at his loss was 
so deep and irremediable. 

All these things, and their accompanying associations 
being considered, we can the better sympathise with the 
over-anxiousand tender solicitude which she showed about 
a stranger’s child and its Scotish attendant, accidentally 
+hrown_in her way, and under her protection. 

When dinner was. over, the party split into various 
divisions... Some one always went to the countess, tu 
remain a shorter or longer time, according to the hu- 
mour she appeared to be in; and on that person comin 
away, another went .to her, so that she was never le! 
alone. As we, being permanent guests, considered our- 
selves the countess’s chief attendants, and were certain- 
ly, after a trial, the persons who best understood her 
wishes and her fluctuating state of health, and were 





been exchanged for that uncertain twilight, NM 
some optics, is almost tantamount to no light at aly 


her leave to ring for the lamp. “ Yes! yes 


we endeavoured to at the evenifip'sg thea. 
casual visiters should be moat With re Brin Be 
most anxious to see; and that those whose convas,, 
was not the most agreeable, should be accompan 
some one better suited to interest her. 


While the mistress of the house was thus 
in receiving her guests, one by one, in turn, the tm 
the company were occupied in different ways. | 
children, and some of the younger and merrier py 
the company generally waltzed ruund the billiard ain 
to the sound of an old worn-out harpsichord, and ya 
to the annoyance of the gentlemen who were kno 
the balls about. Others established themse Yin 
little parlour, near the only open fire-place in { x. 
vince of Lower Styria, and betook themselves tog 
newspapers, or to books imported from the adisau 
library, in which the tea-fable was prepared, "> 

Later in the evening our hostess’s amusement, andy 
very great one it proved, was listening to the Wayorls 
Novels, sore of which she had never read. This wa 
varied by an occasional poem of Lord ‘Byron's, 
scene of Shakspeare’s, or, if politics ran high, by, 
-pery article from some London newspaper. BSS 
no Enylish newspapers, it is true, but only repgi 
Galignani’s incomparable Messenger, a journ 
which the continent would be utterly uninhabitablaby 
any Englishman who cares a straw for affairs at home 
of which he can bear little by any other means, © 

Nothing, in ‘short, that was striking and originals 
exciting, in politics or in letters, from whatever qua! 
ter, or in whatever language, came amiss to this me 
energetic of old ladies. Reading aloud to her in goq 
shape or other was soon found to be preferable to equ 
versation in the evening; for stich was her anima 
and the liveliness, ag weil as fertility. of her. fancy, 
the ready copiousness of her memory, that she coulj 
never long remain quict. Thus it too often happened, thi 
she exhausted her strength before it was time, as ¢ 
quaintly said, ‘to go to bed ;” and in her case, ag 
that of many robuster persons, it required strength toh 
able to go to sleep. We had therefore frequently he 
mortification of learning in the morning, that owing! 
over exertion to entertain her company, our r 
hostess had not herself once closed her eyes duri 
whole of the weary night. a 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, in the evening, the pom 
came in, generally many days after becoming striet 
due. This arose from the bag being carried by ¢ jam 
bering cart which wandered over half the country, dtup 
ping its cargo by the way at all the different country: 
houses in the valley of the Raab, and ending its 
journey with ours. But after a little time we fell ink 
such an agreeable routine of domestic habits, that sof 
from regretting the tardiness of these comnnunicationy 
with the external world, we came to consider even tht 
bi-weekly post, as Jonathan would call it, rather 9 teu 
ing interruption. We oftenefelt ourselves, indeed, gr 
dually relapsing into a state of indifference as tot 
affairs of the busy world lying beyond the limits ofom 
“dreary solitude,” a disparaging epithet which was 
plied to Hainfeld—not by us—but by its mistresshe 
self, to whose broken heart and blasted hopes it hads 
long proved a desolate and lonely abode. To us it wat 
quite the contrary; for we could truly say, that dum 
no part of our lives had we ever felt less alone, or 0 
completely contented and happy, than when our whe 
society became comprised in the person of our matehies 
countess ! Bet 

One evening, when I was sitting with her ladysit 
the letter-bag came in, and was as usual delivered i 
her hands. Of‘the four or five packets which it: 
tained for herself,shc reserved only one for imm 
perusal, putting the other less fortunate. despatel 
amongst her innumerable books and papers on her 
where, in all probability, they lay many days, or it*m 
have been weeks, unopened, a 
“ But this letter,” she said, “ will interest both: 
and ine, us it is from Edinburgh—I pray you to? 
to me.” 

I took it accordingly, and broke the seal, but fo 
life I could not make oot a single line, though it® 


i 
i“ 


evidently. written in a plain hand. I opened the Wim 


dow shutter to its full width ; but still could not 908) 
read. I then discovered that although there was # 
a bright glow in the western sky, the pure dayli hy 


had more than once before begun to fear that 


reached the age when this description of weakness # 


becomes sensible. I said so to the countess, and ; 
! or 





most in her confidence-as to her likings and dislikings, 


1 


laughing heartily, but begging pardon for 
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; the lights. I don’t wonder to hear you 
De Oe thi twilight blindness—you have it by in- 
| contence ; and, for that matter,’ added the old lady, 
 Epeseces still more, “ 1 ought to have it by connection.’ 
» or’ You know,” she continued, “ or, perhaps you do not 
3 that m brother-in-law, Dugald Stewart, had not 
# a culty of distinguishing colours at any time; and, 
— oor own father, Sir James, he absolutely lost his 
= ed lea this sort of twilight set in. It is a most 
ong fact,” she went on to say, “ that Dugald Stewart 
at eould not see any difference even between colours so 
§ ly contrasted as the ripe mulberry fruit and the 


wt 


‘ng in comparison to what he suffered from becom- 


“sng blind when the day was nearly at a close. 


«| was laughing just now,” said the countess, warm- 
+¢ with her topic, as she always did when any thing 
| garried her thoughts back to Edinburgh, which was fifty 

times a-week,—* I was laughing at the recollection of 
fanny scene I had with your father and Mr. Stewart 
at least half a century ago. We had all beea drinking 
tea with my excellent friend, the Reverend Mr. Alison, 
who had then a house in Bruntsfield Links. My two 

\ gompanions, the moment they came into the open air, 
» recommenced a metaphysical discussion the party had 

been engaged in, and which, from the popular turn 
hich the graceful genius of Mr. Alison gave to the 
ost profound disquisitions, I had been able, in some 
P. degree, to understand ; at all events, to take great in- 

* terest in. 

». «But when your father and Mr. Stewart found them- 

* selves alone—for they d to consider a young lady 
> a3 nobody—they dived much deeper into the subject 
> than I could well follow ; and to the one or two ques- 
tions 1 ventured to put, in search of explanation, the 
\ philosophers mede scarcely any answer, but trudged on 
‘ver the little grassy knolls of the Links, taking no 
| more account of me than if I had not been present. 
> *As I well knew my companions to be two of the 
yery kindest and best bred men in the world, and that 
ere merely absorbed in their darling topics, I 
after them in respectful silence, thinking of some- 
thi else, and admiring, as the sun went down, the last 
‘ae of bright light on the top of Arthur’s Seat, and 
| the flag-staff and battlements of the old castle. 

“Presently Mr. Stewart, slackening his pace, drew 
to my side, and remarked ‘that the golf players had 
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» unless I took his arm, I might put my foot into one of 
> the holes used in the aforesaid game. As I found none 
© of the inconvenience to which he referred, and as we 
) had passed most of the rough ground, I begged him not 
' to disturb «his philosophical téte-a-téte on my account. 
Bat he continued to press me to take his arm. I knew 
* well enough what was the professor’s motive, for I had 
> long been aware of his peculiar optical weakness, and I 
saw he could scarcely walk a step without setting his 
' foot on aw stone, or into a hole; but I was willing, by 
» declining his twilight civilities, to punish his broad day 
" neglect. Sir James, who as yet saw quite well, had no 
| idea what Mr. Stewart was maneuvring about, and even 
) tried all he could, being deeply interested in the-discus- 
sion, to detach the blind lecturer's attention from me to 
‘himself, Mr. Stewart, however, in his fears of a sprain. 
ankle, seemed quite to forget his moral philosophy, 
= Much to your father’s surprise. 
" “In about five minutes afterwards, however, I was 
much amused when Sir James also offered me his arm, 
xpressed in like manner a wonderful anxiety about my 
pmaicty and comfort, and, as Mr. Stewart had done be- 
fore him, insisted upon encumbering me with help of 
which I stood in no sort of need. It became truly a 
task of some difficulty to lead these two gentlemen, for 
aed neither of them could see.an inch before him, I was 
‘oni to act as a guide to both. They, on the gther 
“mind, as soon as they had regained their confidénce, 
j through the ageney of my pilotage, forgot their sudden 
)fit of gallantry, and once more recommenced their un- 
‘atelligible disquisitions, across my very nose, and with- 
‘Sut once seeming to recollect that such an individual a 
it female protector was in existence !” 4 
As one story is sare to beget another, this adventure 
h*the Edinburgh philosophers reminded me at the 
Moment of a very different scene with one of them; and 
jf. it amused the countess, I may perhaps be allowed to 
Miroduce it here. 
Long after the period described, when my father, no 
eager a student at the college and Dugald Stewart’s 
/Papli, was at the head of a numerous family, he set out 
Ma fine afternoon to walk with one of his little boys. 
) Was his wont, in every thing, great or small, to go 
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eat of that tree. ‘Yet the practical inconvenience of} Pp@ 
F 4his singular defect in the retina, if such it were, was 





straight to his object, and sometimes without duly con- 
sidering the labour it was to cost, either to himself or 
his less robust companions. On the occasion I speak 
of, being anxious to induct his progeny to some of, those 
mysteries of geology which delighted his own imagina- 
tion, and which he took it for granted the boy would 
relish as much as himself, he proceeded to the top of 
Corstorphine, a well-known basaltic hill near Edinburgh. 
The sun set as usual, but as my father’s enthusiasm 
never set, away he went, lugging the schoolboy after 
him, who indeed enjoyed the ramble as much as his 
papa, who was his most agreeable and constant com- 
nion. , : 
The point was made out to the satisfaction of both 
parties; the hill was gained, and the geologist having 
examined the spot ubout which he was curious, set about 
teaching the young idea of his son how to shoot into 
past ages. For the rest, both were pleased to have had 
what they called a scamper over the hills. ; 

On turning back, however, it was soon apparent that 
they had made respectively two very false calculations— 
my father of the duration of the daylight, and my little 
brother of the strength of his legs. fore they were 
half way down the hill, my father, in the twilight, en- 
tirely lost his sight, and though the boy could see well 
enough, and knew the way perfectly, he was. quite 
knocked up, and could not walk a step. 

In this dilemma, my father, whose ingenuity and ,re- 
sources were not confined to scientific pursuits, readily 
devised an escape. Being a strong man, and the boy 
being light, he perched the urchin on his shoulders, and 
thas, while one furnished legs, the other provided eyes, 
and they regained their home almost as soon, and much 
more merrily, than if they had both been on foot! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Chase on Hernia.—Our table this week is 
supplied more miscellaneously than usual; we 
have medical as well as mercantile and religious} 
books to pass in review before our readers. 
Dr. Heber Chase’s work on the “* Radical Cure 
of Hernia,” is received by the profession as it 
deserves to be, with distinguished favour. The 
doctor has paid especial attention to the subject, 
and by the aid of his: mechanical genius has in- 
vented a truss which combines very important 
movements with great simplicity and comfort to 
the patient. The present: treatise explains to 
the unprofessional reader the nature of the dis- 
ease and the mode of cure, though it condemns 
the quackery of the mere mechanical practj- 
tioner, and asserts that the surgeons advice is 
indispensable. ‘The work is well printed and 
illustrated, and is from the press of J. G. Auner, 
of this city. 

Foster’s Book-keeping.—A very beautifully 
printed book is Foster’s Concise Treatise on 
Commercial Book-keeping, which Messrs Per- 
kins & Marvin, of Boston, and Mr. Perkins, of 
Philadelphia, have just published. It forms a 
handsome octavo volume, remarkable alike for 
its perspicuity and business like mode of getting 
up. Morrison’s ‘l'reatise forms the basis of the 
work ; but considerable use has been made of 
the article on the subject contained in M*Cul- 
loch’s Dictionary of Commerce, which was 
written by one of the official assignees under the 
new British bankrupt act. We cordially:com- 
mend this treatise, and have no doubt its’ own 
merits will make it a standard volume. + 

Memoir of Sanford.—Tke same, publishers 
have issued, Memoirs of the Rev. Jogeph San- 
ford, pastor of the Second P#esbyterian Church 
of this city, a book which eannot.have merely.a 
local reputation, for it merits the perusal of the 
whole Christian world ; early piety, ‘ripened 
of Mr. Sanford. +R 

Virgil A. Stewart.—Some time since, we re- 
ceived from the west a little pamphlet called 


an account of John A. Murrell and his asso- 
ciates, a set of wretches in the southwest of the 
union, who.seem to have realised, in their exten- 
sively formed band, all the worst stories of 
robbers ever described. ©The. pamphlet was 
hastily and carelessly written, so much so as to 
be very unsatisfactory to those having previously 
no acquaintance with the particulars. The 
Harpers have, however, now issued a * history 
of Virgil A Stewart, and bis adventures in cap- 
turing and-exposing Murrell and his associates,” 
which is rather better in its literary pretensions, 
and therefore more intelligible? It is compiled 
by H.R. Howard, and with such an apparent 
simplicity and honesty of purpose as to win for 
itself the confidence of the reader ; it will remain 
a curious monument of the difficulty of protecting 
the rights of a new community, situated along 
the banks of a great river, and amidst swamps 
and'bayous. Murrell appears to have been a 
great rascal, a master mind in organising-a most 
extensive gang of human devils, scattered through 
thirteen states, whose object. was plunder, steal- 
ing negroes and horses, insurrection, and so forth. 
Stewart,.a youth of energetic character, acted 
ag a spy in the camp, under an assumed name, 
apparently joining, for a few days, in their 
schemes, with a view of convicting them. The 
first step was the arrest of Murrell ; as scon as 
this was accomplished, Stewart became obnoxious 
to the gang, and their endeavours to destroy his 
character by direct and indirect aspersions, and 
attempts upon his, life; form a striking commen- 
tary upon the fate of those. who interfere from 
public motives with individual proceedings. The 
work also contains.an account of the Vicksburg 
Tragedy,“and an apology for the same, with 
some other matters peculiarly interesting to the 
southwestern states. The publication of the 
names of the members of the gang, some of . 
whom previously stood well with the world, has 
caused many to flee, and those who remain to be 
shunned. We are pleased that this book has 
appeared, and we,can readily understand that it 
will create an immense sensation among the 
persons. who are cognisant of its events, and 
amid the scenes it so faithfully describes. 
American Oratory.—Desilver, Thomas, & 
Co. haye published a handsome octavo volume 
of 550 pages, neatly and substantially bound, of 
selections from the speeches of eminent Ameri- 
cans ; itis compiled by a member of the Phila- 
delphia: bar ; in his selections he has been par- 
ticularly happy, and we cannot doubt that the 
publication is as well timed as it is judicious. 
Italy.—The postmaster of Boston, Mr. N. 
Greene, has translated from the original Italian, 
“ A Compendious History of Italy ;” it is pub- 
lished as the 79th volume of Harpers’ Family 
Library. . 
American Monthly.—Mr. Dearborn’s Ameri- 
can Monthly Magazine suffered the loss.of the 
matter prepared for the August number, in 
the. conflagration which was so disastrous to 
Mr..D.’s ‘establishment. Other copy was im- 
mediately supplied by the editor, who, in his 


San-| address, speaks warmly of the success of the 


work... There is. in this number an excellent. 
article on the subject of the cemetery at Mount 
Auburn, in which the writer says :— 
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’ ed! “OF-the excellent moral effect which this institution : 
judgment, and good works, marked the character 


is beginning to exert upon the city in the neighbourhood 
of which it is established~silent ‘and imperceptible 
though it be in its direct ‘tendencies—there can be little 
doubt. It is no slight benefit, that numbers of a whole 
population should interest themselves in cultivating ar 
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good, that old and young, and middle aged, the grave, 
the gay, the weary, and the ardent, the confident and 
the disappointed, should alike concern themselves in pre- 
paration for their final resting-place ; should be familiar 
with its scenery, and regard it as a second home, 
whither they may at any time be called to remove; 
should mark how it looks abroad upon the quiet face of 
nature, but a little way separated from the load hum of 
the world, and how the heavens look down upon it, and 
how happily destitute it is of all the forbidding and pent- 
up aspects of the churchyard. Age, just tuttering to 
lay down the burden of life, pleases itself with expend- 
ing a portion of that wealth, so soon to be resigned, in 
an object which seems not wholly without religious and 
pious claims. Youth delights to feel that the blank con- 
dition of death will not be unaccompanied with the soft- 
ening circumstances which taste, and beautiful forms, 
and graceful scenery, can throw around it. But it is, 
after all, to affliction that this institution has afforded its 
greatest blessing, and its most, perceptible influence. 
We may be imaginative about it—but we have fancied 
that we could percéive, since its establishment, that a 
change was gradually coming over the scene of domestic 
grief, in cases where the departed have been borne to 
‘ their rest here ; that the deep and less holy traces of suf- 
fering were sooner worn out, while in their places. re- 
mained a sad but softer presenee, which took from dis- 
tress much of its bitterness, and all of its despair. We 
have noted mourners, who have returned to the world, 
less with an iron nerve upon the heart, than with a 
gentle and—if it were not a paradox—with a cheerful 
grief. Such must be the tendency of an institution 
uniting so much beauty.of scenery with so much appro- 
priateness for the simple purpose for which it is de- 
signed. This will be readily felt by all who are familiar 
with the spot; and to those who have not seen it, it is 
almost impossible to convey an idea of its rich and varied 
beauty by mere description.” 


Such being the effects of rural burying- 
grounds, our own citizens may rejoice that the 
cemetery at Laurel Hill, néar Philadelphia, be- 
gins to assume the appearance of being nearly 
finished. John Quincy Adams, who lately paid 
this beautiful spot a visit, gave it as his opinion 
that it would surpass any place. dedicated to a 
similar holy purpose which he. had ever seen. 


Our Plan.—The editors of the National Ga- 
zette express the following just sentiment in 
regard to the, “ Waldie system” of distributing 
entire works :—“ The circulation of extensive 
works by mail may almost be termed a great 
invention ; the cheap diffusion of useful know- 
Jedge in a popular form will become the silent 
agent of a moral revolution. It is to intellec- 
tual advancement what the steam-engine was 
to physics. We may regret that a great conti- 
nent like ours produces so few scholars, but we 
ought to: rejoice that it can exhibit so many 
readers.” Of newspaper encomiums he says— 
“ Newspaper notices are frequently character- 
ised as uniformly and nauseously laudatory, but 
it should be remembered that, from the very 
nature of the case, they cannot aspire to the 
rank of laboured criticisms.. They are, in a 
large view, tributes to the cause of national 
illumination, by which the newspaper press 
discharges a part of its duty to the intellectual 
interests of the public.” We doubt whether 
it does discharge even a part of its duty to the 
books of those publishers from whom a large 
crop of new volumes is expected. The Na- 
tional, which has been long understood to have 
been in the trammels of certain influences, 
having new and able hands to conduct it, we 
expect to find freed, and that it will tell the 
truth when an inferior book is published.‘ The 
public will watch its course, and expects to see 
at least a moderate portion of independence 
on this abused topic. - 

_ The Désennuyée.—The Harpers have issued 
a neat edition of the “ Diary of a Désennuyée,” a 


great favour ; it is better printed and bound, in 
every respect, than the Philadelphia edition at 
the same price. 


Schloss Hainfeld.—Captain Hall’s very de- 
lightful visit to Lower Styria has been issued 
by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, in a small volume: 
The extracts heretofore given, and those in- 
serted to-day, will make our readers anxious to 
possess it; if they can wait a very short time, 
we shall have the pleasure of serving it up’ 
after the facetious work on Madrid, which is 
but brief though highly entertaining. This is 
the first time we have introduced Spain to our 
readers. 


Rattlin, the Reefer.—This work, “edited” 
and possibly written by Captain Marryat, we 
shall take an early opportunity -of noticing ; 
the puffs anticipatory are remarkably full and 
empty. ; 

Engravings.—It ig very rare for us to be called 
upon to notice two more finished engravings than 
we find upon our table to-day. The first, ‘* The 
Tribunal of the Inquisition,” painted by Johns, 
and engraved by Mr. Alexander Lawson, pf this 
city, is equal, if not superior, to any thing that 
gentleman has executed, and in risking such a 
remark, we know that we risk much. ‘“ The 
Death of Addison,’’ from Reynolds, and en- 
graved by‘ Oscar A. Lawson, is also exquisite in 
its touch and finish ; and both are highly credit- 
able to the rising arts of our country. They 
are, we presunie, for the Religious Souvenir. 
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Petrified Tortoise—Some labourers lately discovered 
a petrified tortoise, on the hill called the Montagne Noir, 
near Castelnaudry, in the department du Nord, (France.) 
It weighs no less than 170 pounds, and is a foot and a 
half long, and’ four feet in circumference. The shell, 
which is of a yellowish colour, is in very excellent pre- 
servation. ’ 
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New American Pubdlications. 

Cattle: their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 1 
vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliott. 

The Warlock ; a tale of the Sea. By the Old Sailor, 
author of Tough Yarns, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey, & Blanchard. 

Stewart’s Adventures in capturing Murrell, with an 
account of the proposed Insurrection in the Southwest, 
and the Executions at Vicksburg. 1 vol. 12mo. Harper 
& Brothers. 

A Concise Treatise on Book-keeping. By B. F. 
Foster. 1 vol. 8vo. Boston: ‘erkins & Marvin. 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. : 

American Oratory; or Sslections from the Speeches 
of Eminent Americans. 1 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia: 
Desilver, Thomas & Co. 

Treatise on the Radical Cure of Hernia, by In- 
struments, with numerous Illustrations. By Heber 

1 vol. 8vo. - Philadelphia : Jt G. Auner. 

A Treatise on Consumption. By William Sweetser, 
M.D. Boston: T. H. Carter. 

Skimmings; or a Winter at Schloss Hainfeld, in 
Lower Styria. By Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 1 vol. 
12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

A Compendious History of Italy. Translated by N. 
Green. Harpers’ Family Library, vol. 79. 

The Diary of a, Désennuyée. 1 vol. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ug. 17,—John Stewart, Columbia, Pa. 
20,—D. Brien, Lancaster, Pa. 
—— 23,—F. H. Hoskins, Bath, N.C. 
—— 16,—John Hunter, Macon, Ga. 
—— 22,—W. L. M‘Cauley, Baltimore, Md. 
—— 16,—R. M. Johnson, Georgetown, Ky. 
—— 10,—Samuel Gorden, P. Oak Grove P. O. Ky. 
—— 10,—S. Perry, P. M., Jackson, La. 
—— 27,—H. Jackson Wilde, Minersville. Pa. 
—— 27,—Jerome K. Boyer, Washington College, Pa. 
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CONNECTICUT. ‘ 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Hartrorp, Roderick White. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasaineton Crry, P. Thompson, Frank 


Grorcetown, R. Cruikshanks, 

Auexanpria, W. Morrison, 
GEORGIA. 

Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

Louisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. 
LOUISIANA. 

RANCISVILLE, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MAINE.—Baneor, Duren & Thatcher, 
MARYLAND. 

Battimore, N. Hickman. 

Awnnapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camerince, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Warnestown, L. W. Candler. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H. 8S. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcnez, F. Beaumont. : 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Sark, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, Peter Hil, 94 Broadway. 

Wes? Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hopson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Borrao, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 


Alexander Flash. 

Corumavs, J. N. Whiting. 

Maomes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 

ZanesviLLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavcu Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, Thomas Feran 

Easton, Aj H. Reeder. 

Portsvitte, B. Bannan. 

Montross, W. L. Post, P. M. 

Yorks, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 

CuamperssurG, Matthew Smith. 

Wuxesparre, £. W. Sturdevant. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtupket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 

Provivence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Corumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 


VERMONT.—Monrreuizr, George P. Walton. 
VIRGINIA. _. 
— R. D. Sanxay. 
orFoLKk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & 
Pererssure, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncneovre, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U.H. Forbes & Co.. 
_ _Frepericxssure, John Coakley ; 
University or Vireria, C, P. M‘Kennie. 


Cornwatt, U. C, Duncan M‘Donell. 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. , 
BrockviLLEe, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrooke, E. C. Allen. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericeton, Robert 
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CANADA.—Qvesrc, Robert Roberts, Exchange. 


Faverrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. cs J 
OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Daws 
otha 


Nasuvitte, C. L. Norvell, W. A. Eichbaum. = 
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